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Ihe Sikhs are a conspicuously visible community the 
world over owing to their religion, a distinct marker of 
their identity though naive Americans often miscon- 
strue them to be Muslims, following the 9/11 attacks. They 
appear to be homogeneous and those doing “Sikh” politics also 
tend to present them accordingly. However, they are highly 
heterogeneous in terms of caste, class and other sociological 
indices. In the present paper I intend to focus on the Sikhs of 
Hyderabad Deccan, that is, those that have inhabited the erst- 
while Hyderabad state for the last two centuries and more and 
have immersed themselves in that culture and society. Notwith- 
standing internal heterogeneity they may be called Dakhani 
Sikhs for the convenience of characterising the Lahori, Hazoori 
and the tribal Sikligar and Banjara or Lambada Sikhs. Hardly 
any work is available on these people,' hence this attempt to 
highlight their presence there. Some of them do not appreciate 
their characterisation as Dakhani vis-a-vis the mainstream 
Sikhs. A senior participant in my survey argues “A Sikh is a Sikh. 
Why are we called Dakhani? It smells of discrimination.” Nish- 
ter, a journalist amongst them writes “Deccani is not a word for 
segregation from the mainstream Sikhs, it is a geographical 
identity which was attributed to the north Indians settled in 
Hyderabad Deccan such as Deccani Pathan, etc” (2011: 15). 
It is pertinent to note that in pre-Partition India, Hyderabad 
Deccan was so qualified since there is another Hyderabad in 
north Sind (Punjab). H K Sherwani, a noted historian suggests 


The scions of the dynasty (Qutb Shahis) formed a connection link be- 
tween the Bahmanis and the Asaf Jahis, and they were also promoters 
of that peculiar culture which is sometimes dubbed as Dakhani cul- 
ture, itself the result of the synthesis of cultures from particularly all 
parts of the country as well as from overseas, which came face to face 
in the great table land of which the Qutb Shahi dominions formed a 
significant part (1972: ix). So we have Dakhani cuisine, Dakhani 
Urdu, etc. 


The Deccan in brief refers to the state of Hyderabad under 
the Nizams of the Asaf Jah dynasty from the 18th to the middle 
of the 20th century (1720-1951). It comprised the erstwhile 14 
districts now distributed over three states, namely, Andhra 
Pradesh with the largest share followed by Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. Each has its own city of concentration of Sikhs, viz, 
Hyderabad, Nanded and Bidar respectively, though, they are 
present everywhere. 


1 Three Types of Sikhs 


There are three broad types of Sikhs in the Deccan. The first 
type is the oldest inhabitants who believe that they are the 
progeny of Sikhs who accompanied Guru Gobind Singh to 
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Nanded. They are Hazoori Sikhs who were believed to have 
numbered about 300 men then. Some of them returned to 
Punjab with Banda Bahadur to accomplish the task assigned to 
him by the guru but others stayed back to look after the gurd- 
wara and to further the cause of the Sikh religion. These Sikhs 
claim that they are carrying out this task even today. The gur- 
dwara Sachkhand Hazoor Sahib is one of the five takhts 
(thrones/seats) that assumes significance for two reasons. 
One, Guru Gobind Singh breathed his last there and two, be- 
fore that he conferred guruship on the Granth Sahib. 

Sikligars too travelled with the guru while he was passing 
through Rajputana. They too are particular in keeping the 
complete Sikh form and are widely spread all over the south- 
ern peninsula. These are nomadic tribals of Rajput origin who 
used to saigal (polish in Arabic) swords. They specialised in 
manufacturing swords, knives and daggers and other kinds of 
similar weapons. Though swords are no longer in use on that 
scale a Sikh bridegroom must have a sword in hand at the time 
of anand karaj, the Sikh marriage rite involving circumambu- 
lation around the Guru Granth. Thus each Sikh household in- 
variably has a sword or two. These are also used on ceremonial 
occasions like the nagar kirtan jaloos (religious procession in 
the city on the days of Sikh religious significance like Gurpurab 
or Baisakhi, etc) whose number and frequency has increased 
over the years. Sikligars are still engaged in this task especially 
at Nanded. 

The forces of modernisation are coercing them into adopt- 
ing a settled way of life but they still hover around the place of 
their settlement. 

Presently, they collect scrap from the junk yards where 
metal equipment is dismantled. The whole family is engaged 
in cutting, beating and grinding the metal to make knives, 
cutters and iron pans, etc. No polishing is required for 
these kitchen instruments. Selling and repairing is done by 
the males. 

In the Hyderabad metropolis they have the largest concen- 
tration because they have diversified into other activities since 
their traditional occupation is no longer in demand. Now they 
make iron grills and gates. Some of them have sought employ- 
ment in the heavy metal industry as well. Rodamistry Colony, 
Balanagar, Subhash Nagar, Kothapet in Dilsukh Nagar, Sham- 
sabad, Guru Gobind Singh Colony (Ellamabanda) in the Kukat- 
pally region of Ranga Reddy district are their citadels, the last 
one being the largest in the whole of the Deccan. Bahadur 
Singh, president of the Sikh Sikligar Samaj, says that the com- 
munity has been making representations to the government 
from time to time but it was Surjit Singh Barnala, then gover- 
nor of Andhra Pradesh (January 2003-November 2004) at 
whose instance a housing colony for 285 units was approved 
for construction. A gurdwara with a large hall is under con- 
struction besides a school for children. 

The case of Manna Singh of Mortad (Nizamabad) describes 
the state and fate of the majority of its members. The 65-year- 
old man travels (pheri) on a hired bike and stays overnight in 
the surrounding villages and towns. He puts up a roadside 
kulli (hut) in a corner of the panchayat land where a weekly 
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vegetable market is held. His kulli is far from the hut in a tribal 
area that we imagine based on our schoolbooks. The polythene 
sheet is tattered and there are layers of covering materials of 
one kind or the other. The sheet covering its sides has big holes 
too. Two cots hold the household baggage that is removed at 
night to make space for the family to sleep. Two hens and a dog 
are a part of the family besides his wife, a married son and his 
wife, and an unmarried younger son. 

The case of another Sikligar family at Nizamabad is worse 
still. Manna Singh has fresh air and open ground at least while 
Kishan Singh has 33 members of his family living in a single 
room. One wonders how they manage. This is incredible India, 
six decades after Independence. 


Nomadic Sikhs 


The Banjara Sikhs specialised in the salt trade traditionally. At 
some stage they also carried armaments and ammunitions for 
the marching armies. Their caravans called tanda are convoys 
of loaded bullock carts. Their settlement colony is also called 
tanda. They took to Sikhism and their ancestor Makhan Shah 
Labana revealed the ninth guru Tegh Bahadur at Baba Bakala 
(Punjab). Another noted and revered one is Lakhi Shah 
Banjara who cremated the beheaded body of the said guru 
after his martyrdom at Delhi. They are a nomadic tribe 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
It is quite likely that they too had travelled with the guru’s 
contingent carrying food and munitions. The tribal Hindu 
Banjaras around Nanded and Bidar are also converting to 
Sikhism through a formal training in seminaries at the above- 
mentioned religious centres of Sikhism where they learn to 
recite the Bani (holy scripture) either accompanied by musical 
instruments or without. It is interesting to note that of the 
seven raagi jathas (hymn singing groups) at Sri Hazoor Sahib, 
Nanded four belong to them. According to the Encyclopedia of 
Sikhism (1998): 


Vanjara Sikhs or Banjaras, akin to Labana Sikhs of the Punjab, are 
found scattered throughout central and south India...the Vanjaras 
during the medieval times formed a class of travelling traders and car- 
riers of merchandise in central India, the Deccan and Rajputana. ... 
Vanjaras of central and south India are, generally speaking, no longer 
Sikhs in external form, but most of them own the Gurus and the Sikh 
tenets. They visit gurdwaras and are especially attached to 
Sri Takht Sachkhand Abchalnagar, Hazoor Sahib, at Nanded... 
Measures are now in progress under the supervision of Gurdwara 
Board of Sachkhand to integrate them more closely with the 
Sikh faith by spreading general and religious education among 
them...and administering to them amrit or the Khalsa initiation 
(pp 405-06). 


There are other Sikhs who believe they are the descendants 
of a contingent of Sikh soldiers despatched there by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Each Dakhani Sikh narrates the story wherein 
his ancestors were sent there to maintain law and order and 
ensure collection of revenue. The oral history informs us that 
14 risalas each consisting of 100 soldiers reached there in 1832 
and were stationed at Barambala, called the Sikh Chhawniat 
in Kishan Bagh (Attapur) now a bustling suburb of Hyderabad. 
An internet source says: 
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1,500 Lahori soldiers in the supervision of 14 Risaldars was sent to 
Hyderabad State and Maharaja Ranjit Singh ji announced that the 
salaries and basic equipments for this Lahori Force will be sent from 
Punjab. Two hundred acres of land...was given to Lahori Force for 
their cantonment (2013). 


However, according to Nishter: 


In 1830, after completing four months of arduous journey, the Sikh 
army arrived from Lahore in Hyderabad. The army consisted of twelve 
Risalas — army units, each comprising of a 100 personnel and each 
Risala headed by a Risaldar... They were first stationed outside the 
walled city of Hyderabad near the Mir Alam Tank on Rajinder Nagar 
road from BahadarPura, which place till today is famously known as 
the Braham Bala Sikh Chhawni - the Sikh Cantonment, and the army 
was called Jamiyat-i-Lahori (Army of Lahore). Their salaries and ex- 
penses for maintenance of equipment, etc, used to come from the 
treasury of Maharaja Ranjit Singh as they were here on a goodwill 
mission from Punjab (2011: 15-16).? 


There is yet another kind called Punjabi Sikhs, the entrepre- 
neurs who came here for business following the Partition in 
1947 while others, the transporters came later over the last 40 
years. They own the surface transport companies from those 
running passenger taxis to buses to goods trucks. Locally 
called Punjabi Sikhs, they belong to the trading castes and the 
peasantry. The retailers and wholesalers belong to the trading 
Khatri caste that came after India became independent. They 
have ventured into many trades very successfully. Wherever 
one goes in Hyderabad, Bagga Wines are there to greet you. 
Others in the transport business or auto parts belong to the 
peasant stock. They have ventured mainly into the transport 
business and made a great success of it. Trade in motor parts is 
virtually their monopoly in the metropolis. Punjabi Sikhs of 
Hyderabad have a hardbound glossy directory of their own 
with complete contact details of their businesses and resi- 
dences. But it excludes the Dakhani Sikhs and the tribal Sikli- 
gar and Banjara/Lambada Sikhs. They consider themselves 
superior to the latter. 


2 History of the Sikhs of the Deccan 


As mentioned earlier, the Dakhani Sikhs believe themselves to 
be the descendants of the Lahori Fauj though there is no his- 
torical record to confirm that such a contingent was formally 
dispatched from Lahore to maintain law and order and ensure 
collection of revenue.3 Grewal, the historian of Punjab/Sikhs 
confirms that he did not come across any such information in 
the Punjab history records. He further refers to the treaty of 
Amritsar in 1809 between the British forces and maharaja 
Ranjit Singh that would not allow the movement of troops 
through the British territory.4 Moreover the state of Hyderabad 
was already under British supervision. But the claim of a dis- 
turbed Hyderabad state then is attested by an Englishman: 


Despite British influence, the administration was appallingly bad. 
Finance was hopelessly muddled. The countryside for half a century 
was dominated by Arabs and Rohillas, mostly disbanded mercenaries 
from the Maratha and Pindari armies. At one period the Arabs practi- 
cally overshadowed the government (Barton 1934: 197). 


The Dakhani Sikhs hold that raja Chandu Lal was instru- 
mental in soliciting this support from Punjab. He wielded 
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much power and authority in the Hyderabad state. His brother 
and other relations were also a part of the state administra- 
tion. He was described as 


A talented and shrewd statesman, Chandu Lal tried to make good his 
deficiencies in social status and strength of character by means of in- 
trigue and jobbery. To appease the growing enmity of the Muslim 
courtiers, and to neutralise the odious opinion they held of him, Chan- 
du Lal distributed money without limit; bribes were made to extrava- 
gant and profligate nobles and all their retainers, while large sums 
passed to the private hoards of the nizam himself; even his favourite 
mistress, Chandani Begum, became Chandu Lal’s special patron... 
‘the whole of the nizam’s family was bribed, that every one of his own 
servants was in Chandu Lal’s pay, and that even his own mother-in- 
law sent to the minister a daily report of the occurrences of the inmost 
recesses of his house’ (Nihang and Singh 2008: 73). 


He started his career as an accounts keeper and gradually 
rose to assume the highest office under the Nizam. Before 
seeking the maharaja’s favour, so believe the Dakhani Sikhs, 
an emissary of the Nizam came to Lahore Darbar and pre- 
sented a shawl embroidered with silver. The maharaja ac- 
cepted it but offered the same to the guru at Harmandar Sahib 
as chandoya, a canopy over the Guru Granth, saying that such 
a precious gift was suitable there alone. That gift was 
destroyed during Operation Bluestar in June 1984. 

It is plausible that under the turbulent conditions in the state 
then, Chandu Lal would have liked to strengthen his own posi- 
tion by having a whole contingent of fiery soldiers on his side. 
All said and done the patronage of the prime minister of the 
state and fighting skills of the Sikhs did not take long to estab- 
lish supremacy over the Arab and Rohilla troops as also over 
the people. 

Neutralising the Arabs who were the Nizam’s favourite and 
an elite force boosted Sikh morale and image. It was not long 
before soldiers of the Jami’at-i-Sikhan were replacing the Arab 
guards and undertaking control of the royal celebrations and 
city processions. The collection of revenue and its transport to 
the treasury at Hyderabad was also assigned to them. Not one 
but a number of participants in my study recalled the heroic 
feats of their ancestors, also called the Sikh force in this 
respect. They boasted of Sikh chivalry “not the presence of a 
soldier but an ordinary Sikh in a village was enough to deter 
any miscreant or criminal” and “if a Sikh visited a family it 
used to be discussed in the village as to what wrong they had 
done that the Sikh Force had to come”. That was the prestige 
and authority of the Sikhs then. 

The Dakhani Sikhs, whether Nihangs accompanying Guru 
Gobind Singh or soldiers of the Lahori Fauj or Sikhs scattered 
already in the Deccan and organised into the Jami’at-i-Sikhan 
by Chandu Lal, all have one feature in common: their ances- 
tors were soldiers primarily in thought and action. Though the 
notion of a “martial race” had not developed then they re- 
flected and developed such traits. The importance given to 
them in the state of Hyderabad with the support of raja Chandu 
Lal, their success in containing the Arab and Rohilla soldiers 
and establishing law and order and peace in the state, enhanced 
their image in the eyes of the administration and the people. 
The present generation is still thriving on that legacy. 
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They also derive their prestige from their ancestors’ concep- 
tion of honour and self-respect, narrating proudly “Our fore- 
fathers were so concerned about their self-esteem that when 
the Nizam gave them the jagir (fiefdom) of Nirmal for their 
excellent services, they rolled the said farman (order of the 
state), inserted it into the muzzle of a gun and pulled the trig- 
ger, saying, ‘We get our salary from our Maharaja. He is our 
lord. Who is he (the Nizam) to give us a jagir?”’ I was told by 
them that “until the death of the Maharaja, the salary of the 
Sikh Force was paid from the Punjab treasury because the eco- 
nomic condition of the Nizam was not sound.” 

As far as the Lahori Fauj was concerned the above-mentioned 
aspect was in tune with the working style of the 18th century 
misaldars (misal chiefs) in Punjab. The Sikh theory and prac- 
tice of religion and politics held that they would recognise no 
king or lord except the Sacha Padsha, the almighty, literally 
the true lord. The chief would take orders from the temporal 
authority vested in the Akal Takht.5 The Sikh risaldars and sol- 
diers too did not care for the Nizam or his officers if they did 
not “behave properly”. One amongst them, Asa Singh revolted 
against the Nizam and challenged the state forces when sala- 
ries were not disbursed for some months. Despite numerous 
casualties he did not yield. At Kishan Bagh now stands a gurd- 
wara in their memory called the Asa Singh Bagh Singh 
Shaheedan gurdwara. 

The case of Narayan Singh Mortad of the Sikh Force is also 
revealing. He rebelled against the Nizam and took on the role 
of the local Robin Hood in the last years of the 19th century. 
Mortad, a large village on the state highway and 50 kms from 
Nizamabad was the area of his operations. He looted the 
wealthy and helped the needy. A nearby hillock that was his 
hideout is named Narayan Singh Pahar. There are many leg- 
ends about his strength and chivalry and it was believed that 
he lived amongst tigers and one of their dens was his resting 
place. The state police was frightened of him. Many expedi- 
tions were sent to arrest or kill him but were not successful. 
Finally, he was poisoned through a woman whose house he 
visited occasionally for food. It is said that he realised he had 
been poisoned and after killing this woman shot himself pull- 
ing a chadar (sheet) over himself. The legend goes that the dead 
Mortad was fired upon for an hour before his “capture” and 
when the sheet fluttered, the policemen would run and 
hide. The Naxalites in the region keep his memory alive in 
their songs. 


3 Socio-economic Profile of the Sikhs 


The present study is based on data collected from 471 house- 
holds of Dakhani, Sikligar and Banjara Sikhs based largely in 
the cities and towns of the erstwhile Hyderabad Deccan re- 
gion. A high degree of homogeneity did not call for a larger 
sample. When we enquired about their caste/community and 
religion they referred to themselves as Sikhs (55.4%) and are 
Dakhani Sikhs. Sikligars and Banjaras both return themselves 
by their tribal identity and name. Sociologically speaking 
these are three separate communities that remain socially 
confined within themselves. Since the present project is 
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commissioned by the National Commission for Minorities, 
these three are clubbed for purposes of this study constituting 
distinct target groups for welfare schemes. 

The majority of the Sikhs are far from affluent. We catego- 
rised them into three classes: those whose income is less than 
Rs 5,000, those whose income is between Rs 5,000 and 14,000 
and the others whose income is Rs 14,000 and above per 
month. Only 19.32% fall in the last category while the majority 
(44.80%) earn less than Rs 5,000 per month and 35.88% are 
in the middle category. Almost all of them are self-employed 
barring 23.14% who have regular employment. Another 8.07% 
said they were drivers and the Sikligars claim to engage in 
metal works which is the largest proportion amongst all types. 
Interestingly the majority of the Sikhs (Dakhani) are migrants 
from the land of agriculture (Punjab) but only 1.91% are 
engaged in it. The Sikligars stick to their traditional occupa- 
tion still while the Banjaras who are converts to Sikhism have 
sought employment in gurdwaras at various levels. An old 
Dakhani Sikh respondent informs “We prefer service to agri- 
culture or trading since our recruitment in Jami’at-i-Sikhan 
was ensured (hamari naukri pakki thi). Our sons were taught 
in the police schools and scholarships were given to them 
between the ages of five and 18 years when they were recruited 
into regular service. This is why we were never worried about 
education for our children.” 

It is important to note that despite tremendous rise in the 
service sector at least in and around Hyderabad over the last 
decade, 93.42% have not changed their occupation in the last 
five years. Around 48.62% are satisfied with their present job 
and a common reply was “Hamein aur kaam aata hi nahin” 
(We cannot do any other work). 

The study also looked at the occupations of the earlier gen- 
eration to gauge the change over time. The tradition of state 
service among the Dakhani Sikhs is also borne out from the 
present data. The proportion of fathers engaged in job or serv- 
ice stands at 30.79% in the Deccan compared to 23.14% of the 
present heads of households. This fall in proportion is obvi- 
ously not due to disinclination but scarcity of government jobs 
over the last few decades. “Naukri chhoti ho par sarkari” (It 
can be a lower post but it should be a government job) is the 
favourite saying. The continuity of traditional occupations is 
best seen in the case of the Sikligars and is also a tribal trait. 
There is an almost perfect match in the proportion of the 
present generation (31.63%) occupation-wise and that of their 
fathers (31.21%). 

Despite the fact that the Dakhani Sikhs live in cities and the 
tribal (Sikligar and Banjara) amongst them have been no- 
madic, they have now settled to a place as we found that all of 
them had been staying at their current residence for the last 15 
years and more while 41.61% had been staying there since 
birth. The fathers of 44.16% respondents had been staying at 
the same place. They live in clusters with many of them in the 
worst kind of slums. Around 86.84% households have mem- 
bers of their own community as their immediate neighbours. 
A few among them have risen up the social ladder by dint of 
hard work and education but constitute a minuscule minority. 
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Around 75.16% own their houses of which 68.36% are pukka 
structures of bricks and cement and 60.72% have a permanent 
roof over their heads. Of these 54.75% live in one or two rooms 
almost in equal proportion (35.24% and 29.51%, respectively), 
20.38% have three rooms and the remaining (14.86%) have 
four or more rooms with each family having 5.55 members on 
an average. 

Around 18.47% houses do not have a toilet and 11.68% have 
no bathroom, 35.46% are without a kitchen and 54.56% house- 
holds enjoy the amenity of tap water for drinking. Around 
17.62% are without any such source, that is, neither a common 
tap nor a handpump. Around 89.60% of these urban residents 
have electricity bulbs in their homes, 4.67% depend solely on 
earthen lamps and 5.73% use both. 

We found that 63% households use only liquefied petroleum 
gas (LPG) and 32.70% depend solely on firewood. Pressure 
cookers are used in 55.20% households only, coolers are used 
in 18.66% households while 1.2% have inverters. Again, 73.77% 
households have cots and 23.10% have beds, 80.67% use 
mobile phones and 74% possess a television set. Around 43.74% 
households have scooters/motor bikes and 4.46% have cars 
and most of these are used as taxis. Around 95.75% and 91.08% 
households have no cattle and pets, respectively. When it 
comes to family assets around 83.65% own neither land 
nor shops. 

The majority of the respondents work as drivers either on 
their own three-wheeler or a cab or in the government or pri- 
vate transport sector. They hold lower-level positions in the 
police and in offices and own petty businesses. Their second- 
ary occupation is moneylending. It is an anomaly that the 
Dakhani Sikhs who are not affluent by any standards are able 
to engage in moneylending. The question is not of scale but of 
trade. Their customers are poor people who take small 
amounts on loan on a daily basis. They are into this business 
since the money lent by a Sikh is never forfeited. It is an un- 
written code that prevails which is why whatever small amount 
can be spared is lent out. It is also a possibility that they are 
fronts for other people. Apparently their ancestors’ reputation 
of retrieving money for the Nizam’s treasury keeps them going 
in this business. 

Their traditional reputation for honesty, courage and loyalty 
to their word also comes in handy for some of them in mediat- 
ing in property disputes in Hyderabad where land prices are 
skyrocketing. In the words of a Dakhani Sikh, 

The owner hires some Sikhs, through friends of course, gives them a 

small daily wage of say Rs 500 only along with food and drinks and 

makes them sit at his plot. The opponent simply gives in. Their honesty 
is respected and no one demands more money than the real worth of 
the plot. And once they make a commitment, another party that prom- 
ises to pay more is not entertained. Some amongst us only are exploi- 
ting the poorer ones for such purposes. They do not let them come up. 

(Kuchh hamare log he aisa karte hain aur garibon ko utthane 

nahin dete.) 

The Dakhani Sikhs who traditionally tamed marauders and 
miscreants became known as successful evictors. This practice 
seems to continue. Nihang and Singh note that in the autumn 
of 1849, “some 100 Sikhs ‘armed cap-a-pie, with matches lit’ 
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had taken forcible possession of an opulent banker’s shop in 
the Begum Bazar suburb of Hyderabad. Apparently, they had 
become partisans of a businessman in a quarrel with his 
partner” (2008: 175). 


4 Dakhani Identity of the Sikhs 


Whar are termed racial characteristics, and religious symbols, 
mark these people from Sikhs of the other type, i e, Punjabi 
Sikhs.° Racially they make a different stock as the soldiers of 
the Lahori Fauj or Hazoori Singhs married local women after 
initiation into the Sikh religion since being an amritdhari is a 
precondition for the anand karaj or Sikh marriage ritual. The 
stated religion of 96.60% respondents’ mothers is Sikh while 
96.18% belong to the Sikh community. When we look at the 
community of the respondents’ wives, 95.87% belong to the 
Sikh religion and 94.95% to the Sikh community. The chain 
does not stop there it gets further down to the daughter-in-law 
whose number stands at 93.80%. 

Inferences about the women can be made from two other 
criteria, namely, their mother tongue, dress and food. The 
question of language is also very important. Only 0.64% of the 
mothers, 0.69% of the wives and 1.77% of the daughters-in- 
law of the respondents speak Punjabi. There is not a single re- 
spondent that speaks Punjabi only though there are a few that 
do so in combination with other languages like Hindi, Marathi, 
Kannada and Telugu depending on their residence.’ Interest- 
ingly only 0.42% respondents speak Punjabi alone while 5.94% 
combine it with Hindi making them the highest proportion of 
respondents, that is, 54.35%. Around 29.09% Sikligars use 
their own language — Sikligari— alone while 4.46% combine it 
with Hindi. Hindi thus forms the most common lingua franca 
in Sikh homes in the Deccan. It is this very factor that makes 
them the target of hostility of Punjabi Sikhs settled in the 
Deccan. They consider them “duplicate” or kachae (half- 
baked/incomplete) Sikhs thus implying their lower status. 
They doubt their Sikhi, Sikh credentials and remark, “Eh keho 
jehey Sikh ne, Punjabi nahin jande” (What kind of Sikhs are 
these who do not know Punjabi). 

The data shows that 23.14% women wear the Punjabi dress 
(salwar-kameez) while the rest wear the local or other dress. 
The percentage of the former has risen since these women 
wear the salwar-kameez while visiting the gurdwara where a 
large number of pilgrims who are from the north also wear the 
same. This is the unwritten prescribed dress code of Sikhs in 
Punjab. They “define” the Sikh identity and dress code in a 
gurdwara. The older generation of women prefer the saree 
even at home while the young girls prefer the salwar-kameez 
for their convenience. 

Around 78.34% households cook local food, the remaining 
prefer a mixed cuisine and pure Punjabi food is consumed only 
in 1.70% of the households. 


5 Religious Identity of the Sikhs 


The question of religious identity is very significant and 
constitutes the defining feature of these Sikhs. According to 
Clifford Geertz, 
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Religion is a system of symbols which acts to establish powerful, per- 
vasive and long-lasting moods and motivations in men by formulating 
conceptions of a general order of existence and clothing these concep- 
tions with such an aura of factuality that the moods and motivations 
seem uniquely realistic (1993: 90). 


The Sikh religion thus plays a tremendously important role in 
the identity construction of these Sikhs as far as its form or ap- 
pearance is concerned. Men are singular in this respect and 
their markers are visible too. 

They keep a flowing beard and bear some if not all of the 
five Ks (kakar) as well.® 

The kirpan may be displayed overtly or worn under the shirt 
depending on an individual’s choice but those working in a 
gurdwara prefer the former style. The Sikligars working in 
company offices are not allowed to take it inside but don it 
outside. An inquiry into their formal appearance makes clear 
that even if all men wear the manifest symbols of the Sikh reli- 
gion not all of them have taken amrit (khande di pahul) or 
support all the five kakar. Around 75.58% have taken amrit but 
40.34% support all kakar. I found that all of them have hair, 
35.46% have some (more than two) of the kakar and 23.57% 
sport kesh (hair) and kada (iron bangle). 

One may notice that a larger number of respondents have 
taken amrit than those who support kakar. They have two 
forms of amrit, one of khande di pahul (nectar stirred with 
double-edged dagger called khanda) and another one of siri 
sahib, the long sword. The latter practice was followed by 
women as it did not call for strict code of conduct (rehat mary- 
ada). The Sikh marriage (anand karaj) can only be performed 
for those who have partaken amrit and a declaration is made 
to that effect before Guru Granth. This practice is followed by 
the Sikhs of the Deccan still. The caste and class status of the 
bridegroom is given lesser importance than his being a puran 
gursikh or an amritdhari Sikh. 

Nowadays the men too have started taking amrit of siri 
sahib which is why they can afford to dispense with some of 
the kakar. Moreover, different people follow different ways. 
For instance, they may not wear a six-inch kirpan but a smaller 
one around their neck, or sometimes they tie a kanga with the 
kirpan rather than wearing it in the hair. Kachha, the long 
breeches is worn mostly by the Sikligar community especially 
when they are working at home because of its convenience. 
When they go out they prefer modern underwear like the 
others. The prescribed code of conduct forbids an amritdhari 
Sikh from detaching any one of the kakar ever, anytime of the 
day or doing any activity whatsoever. S/he must not take any 
narcotics or liquor or meat, etc.? An elderly respondent 
cautions, “Amrit lena mushkil nahin, ise sambhalna mushkil hai. 
Yeh har admi ke bas ki baat nahin” (It is not difficult to take amrit 
but to observe it is difficult. It is not every one’s cup of tea). 

Captain Bingley affirms the religious identity of Sikhs, “The 
Dakhani Sikhs jealously preserved their religious and cultural 
identity, though they could not remain totally immune to local 
influences”. Even now these Sikhs are very particular about their 
Sikh form (Sikhi saroop) and mince no words in claiming, “Ham- 
ney Sikhi ko sambhala hai, Punjab mein to bura haal hai” (We 
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have conserved the Sikh religious spirit, in Punjab the condition 
is rather bad). They know this through films and television pro- 
grammes besides encountering their Punjabi counterparts at the 
Hazoor Sahib in Nanded and the Nanak Jhira Sahib in Bidar that 
draw large contingents of pilgrims round the year from there. 

It is not merely the issue of complete adherence to the Sikh 
religious practices in daily life where one may notice violations 
of a sort like not keeping the kirpan always and everywhere or 
strictly wearing other ks. My field observations say that for 
these people the manifestly visible Sikh symbols like keeping a 
flowing beard and with turban are primary aspects. They are 
very particular about these and do not tolerate violations by 
the younger generation. Hence, the claim to conserve and 
practise Sikhism. There was not a single male respondent 
without kesh in the entire sample. They are much concerned 
about the loss of hair and consider it a sin. 

Sikh scholars are not sure why Guru Gobind Singh came to 
the Deccan. However, a senior respondent remarked elo- 
quently, “Guru Sahib jaanijaan thhe. Voh Dakhan mein isi liye 
aaye thhe kyonki unhe pata thha Sikhi yahin bachegi, Punjab 
mein nahin” (Guru Gobind Singh knew well that Sikhism will 
be conserved in the Deccan alone and not in Punjab which is 
why he came here). 


The Divergences 

If Sikhs in the Deccan are physically (racially) distinct from 
those in the north, their religion too is distinct and different. 
Since they carry the weight of Deccan history on their shoul- 
ders, they have got to be different. The guru’s presence, the 
utterance of his last words and bestowal of guruship on Guru 
Granth Sahib there, all add to the responsibility of the Dakhani 
Sikhs to conserve and sustain Sikhism (Sikhi sambhal) under 
all odds. The guru’s last days there enhanced the very sanctity 
of the Hazoor Sahib. Dasam Granth too adorns the sanctum 
sanctorum there along with the Guru Granth, a practice not 
permitted by the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee (sGpc) especially though some others do share this practice 
with the Deccan. It is akin to combining the miri with piri, 
temporal with the spiritual, which is also the essence of Sikh 
religious philosophy of polity and governance following the 
rules of dharma, the piri. If the Guru Granth pacifies the indi- 
vidual, Dasam Granth invokes the militant in him for the pro- 
tection of the poor and the hapless (neotian di aut, niasrian da 
asra). The weapons of warfare are not only symbolically placed 
before the two Granth Sahibs at Nanded, these are ceremoni- 
ally displayed every evening after the aarti. They are cleaned 
every day and polished on Gurpurabs, a service undertaken by 
the Sikligar Singhs (Sikhs) employed there. 

The ritual routine there is also different from that in the 
north. It is mandatory that the head granthi, presently Baba 
Kulwant Singh has to be a bachelor and one amongst the Da- 
khani Sikhs. A gagharia performs the duty of carrying water 
from Narmada in a gagar (brass vessel). The Guruwak (Guru’s 
dictum) is taken from both the granths. The ardas also is dis- 
tinctly longer than the one prescribed by the sepc. The practice 
of jhatka (sacrificing the male ram in a single blow) on Hola 
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Mohalla and Baisakhi within the precincts of the gurdwara is 
also a unique feature. Samuhik vivah or group marriages is an- 
other social practice carried out there twice - May and Decem- 
ber — in a year. It is an austere and simple marriage ceremony 
following the Sikh principles.’° The Gurdwara Barambala at 
Hyderabad also holds this ceremony once a year in May. 

Sikhism is a religion of the present and for the present. Its 
social philosophical prescriptions preach and promote existen- 
tial living. No place in the world is alien to the Sikh tempera- 
ment since the guru is with him everywhere and always so 
says Guru Arjan Dev: Jithe jaye bahe mera satguru, so than su- 
hana Ramraje. A gathering of five persons constitutes a com- 
munity of the Sikhs who may undertake any social and reli- 
gious ceremony necessary for an individual or community and 
legitimise it with the guru’s seal by performing ardas before 
the Guru Granth. 

One tends to assume that these Sikhs must be feeling out of 
place in the Deccan and longing to return to Punjab, their an- 
cestral homeland. But the field report is otherwise. They are 
concerned about Punjab and listen to Punjabi songs (57.32%), 
watch Punjabi films (42.04%) and 75.58% view Punjabi pro- 
grammes on their televisions but 83.01% have no family ties in 
Punjab and 91.72% respondents do not have any memories 
whatsoever of Punjab. Only 56.48% have visited Punjab, a ma- 
jority of them on the 300th anniversary of the Guruta Gaddi 
celebrations when a special free train was commissioned for 
their pilgrimage. 

In the words of Niharranjan Ray (1975: 105), “History there- 
fore taught the Punjab and her people one very important les- 
son, namely, not to forget or be oblivious of temporal or secu- 
lar situations of any given time or space, howsoever engrossed 
one might find oneself in matters of mind and spirit”. Ray sug- 
gests that Guru Nanak was very particular about the socio- 
temporal, that is, the secular aspect of life. He took it with as 
much seriousness as the ethical and the spiritual. “This em- 
phasis on the material basis of life generated in the community 
an activistic attitude towards life from the very beginning, un- 
like any other sect that emerged out of the Bhakti movement” 
(Ray 1975: 107) This blending of the secular with the spiritual 
is instrumental in the Sikh value system of taking the socio- 
temporal issues with religious commitment. And in the Sikhs 
of Deccan this blending of the socio-temporal and religious 
commitment is well reflected. 

The data shows that 100% of the respondents believe in the 
Guru Granth and 0.42% only amongst them do not visit the 
gurdwara while a large majority (65.61%) visits daily. Around 
97.24% undertake pilgrimages regularly" and 94.48% 
perform Sikh rituals at the time of birth, marriage or death 
and 99.36% participate actively in celebrating Gurpurabs. 
Among the local people they have the reputation of being 
well-behaved and helpful.” 


Riots and Self-Perception 

Dakhani Sikhs do not usually fight with others unless forced 
to. Besides skirmishes with some of the Arab troops in the past 
that were not mentioned, the only incident that is quite fresh 
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in the minds of the younger generation too especially in 
Nanded, is that of Bakr-id. Before that, in Nanded there was 
communal tension between them and the Muslims over the 
Gurdwara Maal Tekdi that was resolved by timely state inter- 
vention. It is believed that Guru Gobind Singh discovered 
treasure in a hillock there, excavated and distributed it among 
the army of Bahadur Shah Zafar that pleaded/needed help. 
This gurdwara is 5 kms from the Takht Hazoor Sahib with a 
sufi saint’s dargah (tomb) close by. In December 1926 some 
miscreants demolished the gurdwara and buried a Muslim 
there to lay claim to the land. The dispute escalated into a 
communal riot between the two communities. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad appointed a three-member inquiry committee. The 
verdict came in favour of the Sikhs and the buried body was 
ordered to be exhumed (for details see Nishter 2011). 

On the day of Bakr-id they wanted to take out a procession 
on the Gurdwara road. Clashes took place and the Sikhs claim 
that they were not only able to stop them but chased them 
away. “Bhaga diye. Ab koi choon nahin karta” (we chased them 
away, now no one makes a sound). This incident is so fresh in 
their minds that they narrate it as if it happened recently. 
When did it happen? The reply is “peechhe hi” (recently). On 
persistent questioning they say, “Thhodi der ki baat hai” (It is a 
matter of some time). It was discovered later that this incident 
took place in 1929. 

The Dakhani Sikhs take pride in claiming the continuity of 
their bolbala (mame and fame) through history, a legacy of 
their past. They narrate proudly that when no gathering was 
allowed on 24 March 2000 the day of President Bill Clinton’s 
visit to Hyderabad, they took out a procession protesting 
against the killings of Sikhs in Kashmir. Interestingly they did 
not feel threatened in November 1984 when Sikhs were being 
killed in many parts of India. They feel safe and secure in the 
Deccan and harbour no fear on account of their religious 
allegiance. To a direct question if they experience any diffi- 
culty in practising Sikhism, 98.09% answered in the negative. 
Paradoxically they never felt estranged in the Deccan till they 
came into contact with people of their own religion from 
Punjab over the last few decades. The latter consider them to 
be “duplicate”. 

The opening up of the economy and implementation of 
liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation and religious 
tourism has enhanced manifold the presence of Sikhs in Nanded. 
The Gurdwara Sachkhand now hums with intense activity all 
around the year. To cope with the rush and provide various 
services it has about 800 employees, an effective employer to 
the local Sikhs at various levels besides encouraging numerous 
ancillary services to meet the needs of pilgrims and tourists. 

But the Dakhani Sikhs, rich or poor alike, believe that they 
have maintained their glory till date. It is a common utterance 
which is summed up colloquially by a young man of Nanded, 
“Singhan da dabdba poora hai ji”. It is a result of this continuity 
of past practices and of the reputation of many of the Sikhs as 
moneylenders even today that passengers feel secure in their 
vehicles and parents prefer to lodge their daughters as paying 
guests in their accommodations in the Ameerpet area of 
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Hyderabad. These bits of everyday experience keep them going 
as Sikhs. Alfred Schutz says, 


The everyday world of common-sense objects and practical acts is, the 
paramount reality in human experience — paramount in the sense 
that it is the world in which we are most solidly rooted, whose inher- 
ent actuality we can hardly question (however much we may question 
certain portions of it), and from whose pressures and requirements we 
can least escape (1982: 226). 


Conclusions 

Finally, I may suggest that in the case of the Dakhani Sikhs, the 
social and the religious, the past and the present reinforce each 
other. What Harold Garfinkel calls identity constancy by asking 


“what are the conditions under which the person’s interpreter 
regards the person as the same?” (2006: 151) I suggest that the 
Dakhani Sikhs maintain continuity with the past that remains 
functional. Clifford Geertz argues, “If sacred symbols did not at 
one and the same time induce dispositions in human beings 
and formulate, however obliquely, inarticulately, or unsystem- 
atically, general ideas of order, then the empirical differentia of 
religious activity or religious experience would not exist” (1993: 
98). And with Sikhs the social and the religious are inseparable. 
I would rather re-verse Niharranjan Ray by saying that howso- 
ever engrossed a Sikh may find himself/herself in matters of day 
to day life in the contemporary market society s/he is never ob- 
livious of the “religious”. This is what keeps them going. 


NOTES 





1 A Study Report on the Social, Economic, Educati- 
onal, Cultural, Traditional and Occupational Sta- 
tus of Sikligars, Vanjaaras, Lobanas and Dakhini 
Sikhs (2009: 1-47) by Pradeep Bijalwan et al 
sponsored by the National Commission for Mi- 
norities, New Delhi does include Dakhani Sikhs 
but those residing at Nanded only. Other com- 
munities are dealt with at the all-India level. 
The ruins of old gurdwara at Barambala has a 
foundation stone giving 1832 as the year of its 
establishment. 

Sohan Lal Suri’s Umdat-ul-Tawarikh (GNDU, 
Amritsar, 2002 reprints) has complete record 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s court. It bears no 
reference to this fact. 

Personal interview, 26 May 2013. 

It is said that once Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
found guilty of misconduct. He was punished 
with 100 whips by the Akal Takht Jathedar 
Akali Phula Singh. He was given a single whip 
symbolically since the Maharaja acquiesced 
politely. 

Banjara Sikhs are fair complexioned and dis- 
tinct from Dakhani and Sikligar Sikhs. 
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7 KS Singh in the People of India (OUP, Delhi) 
mentions that Dakhani Sikhs speak Punjabi. 

8 Areligious Sikh having taken amrit must sup- 
port five Ks, viz, kirpan, kesh (hair), kanga 
(comb), kada (steel bracelet) and kaccha (long 
breeches). 

9 Sikh rehat maryada does not permit any intoxi- 
cation and even does not formally permit jhat- 
ka meat as opposed to halal. But Dakhani Sikhs 
practice no such restriction. 

10 Group marriage is performed observing almost 
all rituals as in normal marriage. Earlier even 
the rich amongst them also preferred it but 
now there is trend to host own reception after- 
wards otherwise not allowed. 

11 Their pilgrimage is confined to Nanded and 
Bidar especially on Guru Gobind Singh’s and 
Guru Nanak’s Gurpurabs (birthdays), respec- 
tively, that they invariably attend. 

12 Personal interview in May 2012 at Hyderabad. 
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